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THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1841. 


Ir is presumed that every reader of the “ Musical World” is, more or less, 
connected with the Art, or interested in its welfare ; and to all such, a few observa- 
tions on our National Academy will be acceptable, especially as the antagonism 
and dissatisfaction with which its foundation was viewed by the then reigning 
professors, is rapidly subsiding under the obvious spread and improvement of 
musical taste which has resulted throughout the country, increasing the demand 
for instruction by the more abundant and improved means of obtaining it. This 
is ever the case with intrinsic and solid measures, which, in the steady pursuance 
of their course, effect their own triumph, and turn to ridicule the prejudices and 
sophistries with which we short-sighted mortals are too apt to beset them, 


as the young wind, 

Born in some ocean shell, at first alarms 

The sleeping lilies nigh ; but upward sped, 
Gains power to burst and chase the stormy cloud 
That shades and threatens them. 


The half-yearly examination of the Royal Academy pupils took place on Monday 
and Tuesday, when an aggregate of talent and accomplishment, greatly exceeding 
the estimate of former years, was brought under review. These examinations 
have hitherto been conducted in a loose and hurried manner, equally unworthy of 
the Institution and unuseful to the Students ; but, at the earnest wish of the most 
active Professors, a board of Examiners has been established, consisting of Messrs. 
Potter, (the Principal,) F. Cramer, Lucas, Goss, and W. S. Bennett, and the most 
profitable consequences may be anticipated. These gentlemen were occupied 
throughout the days mentioned in looking over the theoretical exercises, and 
testing the practical abilities, of one hundred and thirty young musicians at 
present under cultivation in the several departments of the Art. Their report, 


which is likely to be extremely favourable, and is of course most anxiously ex- 
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pected by the pupils, we shall have great pleasure in promulgating as soon as 
published, for the gratification of their friends and the lovers of national improve- 
ment in general. The committee of noble Directors should now be induced to 
follow up this salutary reform by awarding a series of prizes, not according to the 
ij faulty precedent of years gone by, but as rewards for merit in the various branches 
: of study—composition, harmony, vocalization, performance on string instruments, 
on wind instruments, on the pianoforte, &c.—to be adjudged by the board of 
Examiners, and competed for by the whole academy—such prizes would serve as 
Ft stimulatives to all, and prove the surest testimony of ability in the gainers—a 
substantial diploma of recommendation wheresoever their vocation may lie. We 
arrogate no interference with the internal management of the Institution, but its 
prosperity, and that of all connected with it, is on many accounts dear to us, and 
we venture to suggest to those in whom the government lies, the adoption of a 
system which is found to work well in almost every other public place of education, 
it and which would doubtless give a fillip to the march of music already in move- 
ment. 


We have stated that the list of pupils is at present unusually long, comprising 
besides the four King’s Scholars, educated at the charge of a fund arising from 
the profits of the last Westminster Abbey Festival; there are about sixty male 
and seventy female Students, all of whom, in addition to their practical lessons, 
are carefully instructed in the principles and theory of music by eminent pro- 
A | fessors, many of whom are of the previous generations of the Institution. ‘The 

number of Professors engaged verges upon fourscore, including the musical élite 
_of the country. 

. We are often incited to quarrel with the administration of this little but inter- 
esting kingdom ; we do so on purely public grounds, and for the deep interest we 
would fain have the musical public share with us; yet, though we claim the right, 

” as Censores musici, to reprobate whatever appears to us unwise or improper, 
we trust we shall always be found sufficiently liberal, and loyal, and patriotic in 
the cause, to approve what is worthy, and that our readers will credit us when 
we assert our full belief, that the Royal Academy of Music is one of the essentials 
to which we owe our present artistic promise, and from which we may expect to 
inherit our not distant musical glory. C. 
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ON THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 
(Translated from the French of M. Quartremere de Quincy.) 


Ir discovers too great an ignorance of the moral principle of the impression which 
imitation leaves on the heart, and is estimating too highly the power of art, to 
a that its products should at all times, and in all situations, be capable of 
producing similar effects ; as if sensations, of the nature of those in question, were 
calculated effects, the constant result of a mechanical principle, independent of 
all circumstances, and of the concurrence of all surrounding causes, real or 










ry. 
Examine the causes of our pleasurable impressions and our sense of what 
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is beautiful, and oe | will be found universally to result from harmony, or 
an infinite number of combinations so subtle as to escape our perception. We 
rarely succeed in defining them; we enjoy them without being sensible of their 
presence ; and it is rather by their absence that we learn to know them. Thus 
there are many things which are only found by being lost, and of which we have 
por ae at ideas. Thus it is easier for us to say what is not grace, than to 
define the charm of that quality, or to determine its causes. 

It would be fruitless to expect to discover, in the cold speculations of scholastic 
theory, the secrets and the true beauty of art. By observation we may detect 
the rules of all that relates to observation. But who can analyze sensibility, with- 
out which the impression of beauty is neither conveyed nor received ? 0 can 
fathom the mysteries of the operations and enjoyments of sentiment? Matter or 
theory have no hold of it, nor can subject it to rules. It is itself its own lawgiver. 
Sentiment is the vital principle of the arts: it belongs only to customs and 
to institutions to restrain or favour its action, and all that can be said on the 
subject is, that it is a faculty which exerts a powerful influence on artists, in pro- 
portion only to its empire over the public; for it is in the nature of artists 
to judge as such, that is, to give the preference in their opinions, as in their 
works, to the display of science and execution: on the contrary, it is the nature 
of the public to attach the highest value to, and bestow the highest praise 
on, qualities which correspond with sentiment. Sentiment is essentially sympa- 
thetic. Fine things unfold in us the feeling of what is beautiful; but if this 
feeling be exhibited by the public, it reacts with all the force of a general affection 
on the genius of the artist. Every thing that tends to make them appear, and to 
be considered more beautiful even than they really are, leads to the production of 
works more beautiful still : indeed, of all the ways of encouraging artists, the most 
useful would be, that of encouraging a a for their ane, 

If there be an art which ought especially to surround itself with every cause 
which can influence the nature of the impressions proper to place our feelings in 
co: mdence with it, and compel the soul to conspire in preparing the means 
used for its seduction, it is doubtless that whose abstract form is only to be em- 
braced by thought, and whose vague and unsettled imitation rests upon scarcely 
anything perceptible,—I mean Music. 

e wonderful effects of this art among the ancients have frequently: been 
doubted; and the reports of writers on the subject have been treated as exaggera- 
tions. This appears to me very wrong; because it is certain that the pleasure 
received from music is precisely the pleasure of sensibility. Now, all that at most 
can be disputed here is, not whether these effects were ever produced, but only 
that they were not caused by the means at present capable of producing them—a 
controversy beyond our power to settle, since it is plain its elements are beyond 
our reach; for it would be nothing less than comparing the value of a style 
of music of which we know nothing, with the degree of sensibility of a people no 
longer in existence. No other means, therefore, remain for appreciating the 
comparative merit of this art among the Greeks and the moderns, than the re- 
spective analogy which, in all ages, and in every country, the arts have borne one 
to another ; a kind of proof not at all times, nor in every instance, decisive. 

I do not mean here to make any comparison between the music of the ancients 
and that of the moderns, or to point out how this must have gained in many res- 
pects, in which the other must have been wanting. Perhaps that would go but a 
very little way towards deciding the question of the effects I am speaking of; but 
it is certain that what moves us most in music does not depend upon science, 
difficulty, or mechanical means. With much fewer or less perfect instruments, 
and particularly with fewer combinations, the ancients were enabled to reach the 
principal end of art—that of making powerful impressions, painting the passions, 
affecting, and pleasing. The single art of singing and of simple accompaniments, 
aris which it cannot be denied they possessed, were sufficient, with them, to 
produce the most powerful effects. 

But it appears to me that the effect of their music depended, in a great degree, 
on a cr which, in their arts, was as predominant among them as it is little 
attended to among us, and especially in the art of which I am speaking: I mean 
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character—a thing apparently very easy, but which is not acquired so readily as 
is supposed, because its principle exists, in a considerable degree, in usages which 
the artist can neither control, nor supply. This character consisted in the constant 
relation which certain given ideas bore to certain fixed modulations ; so that each 
species of song, even independently of a greater or less power of execution, pointed 
out unequivocally the kind of subject appropriate to it. We have a feeble tradition 
of this manner in certain sacred chants, preserved in the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Without art, and without indicating any knowledge of compo- 
sition, some of these are productive of an effect, which the greatest masters, by the 
most scientific combinations, have sought in vain to produce. 

Music then, among the ancients, was more positively in unison with the 
sentiments or ideas it expressed. Its language then was better understood than it 
is at present among the moderns, where very few moral or political institutions are 
indebted to it, or afford it any assistance. Religious, warlike, and theatrical music, 
differed ; for example, among themselves, not only in their object, but also in the 
nature of the place, of the actors, of the festivals, and of the ceremonies in which 
they were introduced : and it is easily to be conceived how much the perfect 
harmony existing between the incidental music, the object of imitation, the place, 
the accompanying and surrounding circumstance ; how much, I say, this coinci- 
dence, at the same time moral and perceptible, intellectual and mechanical, must 
have contributed to strengthen the power of the art, and to make a deep impression 
on the feelings of the audience. 

Poetry even, that art of all others the most independent of exterior causes, 
possessed formerly, from its intimacy with music, more effectual means of 
ams. Declamation and rhythm gave it an additional and an exterior action. 

t partook of the advantages of representation, and verse, the offspring of the lyre, 
found in instrumental accompaniment a charm which no reading can impart. In 
the drama, music, the companion of poetry (and its rival, free from jealousy,) jomed 
her colours to those of the poet. Now this alliance which then existed between 
the two arts, that is between ideas on the same subject, the words, which embody 
them, and the modulation of sounds which adorn them, all this ought to be classed 
among the causes which produced the effects of ancient niusic. 

Sometimes, no doubt, modern music, at the will of those who cannot separate 
the enjoyment of the senses from the pleasures of the mind, may have regretted 
the effect of this alliance which no longer exists between it and poetry. But not- 
withstanding the splendour of its means, the multiplicity of its resources, and the 
» genius of composers, it is too often deficient in the harmony of impressive acces- 
saries. 

We have been too much accustomed, perhaps, to bring down the enjoyment we 
experience from music to that which is afforded us in the concert-room. Now 
concerts are in music, precisely what collections and galleries are in the arts of 
design. What name must be given to the greater part of church music, when 
we see the same singers, the same orchestra, the same style of singing, the same 
character of accompaniments, the same taste, the same preparation, as in profane 
concerts ? The aay shag Sopa is in the words, which, since they have become 
the motive rather than the subject of the song, have even lost their virtue of 
instructing us. How can the impression of a particular character result there- 
from, when nothing concurs in establishing it ; when, instead of being brought 
in to favour the excitement of the imagination, all our faculties, drawn aside in 
contrary directions, seem called upon for no other purpose than to divert the soul 
from the emotions which it courts ? 

With fewer means and less noise, music trul adapted by the gravity of its 
harmony to the purposes of religion, might, either by the mysterious effect of 
instruments, or by a more perfect adaptation to the ceremonial rites, produce 
stronger impressions, and of that kind which we have too long accustomed our- 
selves to think incredible. 

Bring to recollection those simple and affecting sounds that terminate at Rome 
the mournful solemnities of the three days which the church particularly devotes 
to the expression of its sorrow, in the last of the weeks of penance. In that 
chapel, where the genius of Michael Angelo has grasped the duration of ages, 
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from the wonders of creation to the last judgment ;—where is celebrated, in 
presence of the Roman Pontiff, that ceremony called the Tenebrae, whose rites, 
symbols, and plaintive liturgies seem to be the type of the mysterious sorrow to 
which they are consecrated. The light decreasing at each successive prayer, 
you would. say that a funeral veil spread itself by little and little within the 
sacred vault. Presently the faint glimmering of the last remaining taper allows 
you to distinguish no other object than Christ in the clouds pronouncing judg- 
ment, and the ministering angels who execute the sentence. Now from a gallery, 
interdicted to the gaze of the profane, is heard the psalm of the penitent David, 
to which three of the greatest masters have added the modulations of simple and 
pathetic song. No instrument assists the harmony.’ Voices alone execute the 
music; but the voices seem to be those of angels, and the impression they 
produce penetrates the soul. 

The names of Allegri, Leo, and Durante, bespeak sufficiently the value of these 
compositions, scientific in the midst of simplicity. The care shewn in their 
preservation, the honourable seal under which they are secured, and the universal 
approbation of judges, bear testimony to their merit: but every person who, 
without being a judge, has felt the influence of these sacred strains, will 
bear testimony that the circumstances I have described co-operate, in a powerful 
degree, in rendering the impression still more deep and lasting. 

usic, I have observed, is the art which requires most assistance from the 
imagination of those to whom it is addressed. Nothing material, nothing positive 
enters into its conceptions ; our understanding completes its form, and our sensi- 
bility graduates its ten; it addresses itself to the heart no longer than the heart 
is engaged by it; it places us in the path of pleasure, but we must walk therein ; 
it presents to us an imperfect image, and compels us to complete it; we are 
fellow-labourers, actors ourselves in its action; we receive no pleasure, but by 
contributing to it; it has no effect on him who does not co-operate with it. 

The pleasure received through the ear, or the difficulty of execution, ought not 
to be placed in the number of the real means which constitute the power of music ; 
the one is only for vulgar instinct, the other has a hold only on the scientific : 
the virtue and triumph of the art consists in affecting us. Now the mechanical 
effect of sounds is feeble ; it only flatters the senses and quickly passes away ; and 
as to science, if it does contribute to pleasurable impressions, it is without our 
knowledge, and as soon as the mind is conscious of it, sentiment retires. 

This is why science ought to be concealed in musical compositions ; or per- 
formances intended to affect us. This is why every spring should be put in 
motion, to dispose the hearer to meet the sensations which he ought to feel, in 
order to sympathize with the effects it is proposed he should experience: and this 
sympathy depends, more than we suppose, on the harmony of exterior, local, and 
accompanying causes. 

As the paintings of music cannot be defined, there is also something indefinable 
in the manner of enjoying them ; it is the art of sentiment, and sentiment is com- 
pounded of the most subtle affinities. 

All this is the effect of a very intricate ay sea, of the exchange which the 
mind is capable of making of the properties of one art for those of another. As 
in painting we fancy we hear the plaintive lamentations of affliction, so also we 
think we see in the accents of music, the expression of the body and of the coun- 
tenance. Thus sounds, or a succession of sounds, analogous to particular 
recollections or particular feelings, bring before our eyes objects with which those 
recollections oak halons correspond. ‘The impressions which the mind receives 
from harmony through the channel of the ear, are transformed into images similar 
to those transmitted through the eye; but this transposition can only be effected 
by the power of deeply-concentrated feeling, and by virtue of the moral harmony 
to which I have alluded. 





INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE HORSE. 


Ir is known that horses have much taste for music. Among the sounds of 
all instruments the sweet melody of the flute is to them the most pleasing. The 
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Sybarytes, a luxurious and effeminate people, used to train their horses to dance 
to the sound and cadence of the flute, instead of breaking them to military evo- 
lutions. ‘The Chrotoniates, their enemies, being aware of this cireumstance, used 
the following stratagem at the moment of entering into battle. Instead of giving 
the usual signal for a charge of cavalry by sounding the trumpet, they began 
suddenly to play the flute. The horses of the Sybarytes immediately began to 
dance, and jump, and in the height of their joy crossed over to the side of the 
Chrotoniates, carrying their astonished riders with them. The Sybarytes by 
this trick fell into the power of their enemies, and were completely defeated.— 
Mons. Laine, a talented tenor singer of the Royal French Academy of Music, 
used to act the part of Licinius, in the Opera of Trajan, by Spontini. He made 
his appearance on the stage, riding in a triumphal chariot drawn by four horses, 
selected from the circus of Mons. Franconi, who possessed the best trained horses 
in all France. These horses were so tame and so well disciplined, that no noise 
whatever could move them, not even the report of acannon. As soon as Mons. 
Laine began to sing, at the top of his voice, a splendid solo called The Song of 
Glory, a piece similar to the Marseillaise Hymn, the horses became perfectly 
unmanageable, and leaped against each other in such a manner as completely to 
break the order established among the attendants who surrounded the chariot 
of Licinius. Were those horses restless through fear or pleasure? This question 
is a hard one to solve. 





LETTER FROM MOZART TO HAYDN. 


{*,* The following humorous and interesting letter is verbatim et literatim from the original, 
prefixed to the presentation copy of the six Quartets, Op.10. Atranslation is appended.—Ep. M. W.] 


“ At MIO CARO AMICO Haypn. 


“Un padre, avendo risolto di mandare i suoi figli nel gran mondo, stimo doverli 
affidare alla protezzione e condotta d'un uomo molto celebre in allora, il qual per 
buona sorte era di pid il suo — amnico.—Eccogli del pari, uom celebre ed 
amico mio carissimo, i sei miei figli—Essi sono é vero, il frutto di una lunga e 
laboriosa fatica ; pur la’ speranza fatta mi da pid amici di vederla almeno in parte 
compensita m’incorraggisce, e mi lusinga che questi parti siano per essermi un 
giorno di qual che conzolazione. Tu stesso, amico carissimo, nell’ ultimo tuo 
soggiorno in questa capitale, me ne dimostrasti la tua soddisfazzione.—Questo tuo 
suffragio mi anima sopra tutto, perche io se li raccommandi, e mia sperare che non 
si sembreranno del tutto indegni del tuo favore.—Piacciati dunque accoglierli 
benignamente ed esser loro padre, guida ed amico. Da questo momento io ti 
cedo i miei diritti sopra di essiti, supplico pero di guardare con indulgenza i 
diffeti, che l’occhio parziale di padre mi pud aver celati, e ei continuar, loro mal- 
grado, la generosa tua amiciza a chi tanto l'apprezza. Mentre sono di tutto cuore, 

“ Tl suo sincerissimo amico, 
“ W. A. Mozarr.” 

Vienna, il primo Settembre, 1785. 


(Translation.) 
“To MY DEAR FRIEND, HAYDN, 


“ A father resolved on sending his sons out into the world, thought it his duty to confide them 
to the protection and guidance of a celebrated man of the time, who was, besides, by good fortune, 
his intimate friend. Here, in like manner, great artist and my dearest friend, are my six sons. They 
are, to say the truth, the fruit of a long and painful labour ; but the hope which my friends give 
me of seeing this labour recompensed, at least in part, encourages and flatters me that these works 
will one day be of some consolation to me. You yourself, my dear friend, in your last stay in 
this capital, evinced to me your approbation of them. Your suffrage cheers me above all ; where- 
fore I confide to you these children, hoping that you will not deem them undeserving of your 
favour. Deign, then, to receive them kindly, and to be to them a father, a guide, and a friend. 
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From this moment I yield to you my rights over them, and pray you to regard with indulgence the 
faults which a father’s partial eye has been unable to perceive ; and in spite of them, to continue 
your generous friendship to him who values it so highly. 
“ I am, with all my heart, your sincere friend, 

“© W. A. Mozart.” 







































GIGANTIC ZOLIAN. 


Carprary Haas, of Basle, thus designates an apparatus which, of itself, emits a 
variety of tones on a change of weather. Since the year 1787, he has stretched in 
his garden fifteen iron strings, or wires, 320 feet long, at a distance of two inches 
one from the other. The largest is two lines in diameter, the smallest one line, 
and the intermediate strings a line and a half. They are placed to the south, and 
inclined from 20 to 30 degrees. Their tension is effected by an apparatus prepared 
for the occasion. At every change of weather, these iow. gr forcibly. 
Sometimes the sound resembles that of water when in a state of ebullition ; some- 
times that of the Harmonica ; and at others that of distant chimes, or of an organ. 
The invention of this curious machine is due to Mr. Ventan, provost at Burkli, near 
Basle. The following was the occasion of its discovery. He sometimes amused 
himself by shooting with a cross-bow, at a target opposite to his window ; and in 

‘order to withdraw at will the arrow discharged, he fixed thereto an iron string. 

He more than once remarked, that the string sounded exactly the octave of its 

whole length ; and he also found, that all the iron strings, strung in a direction 

parallel to the sound, gave this intonation at each change of the weather. A cop- 

os string produced no sound, nor did iron wire when strung from east to west. 

r. Dobereiner, of Jena, conceives that the phenomenon just described is the 

» effect of an electromagnetic action, and proposes to try if a copper string might 

! not be rendered sonorous, by placing its extremities in communication with a 
powerful electrometer. 

As a very curious scientific experiment, we recommend the trial to such of our 
readers as have access to the needful apparatus, as any discovery relative to the 
philosophy of sound must be valuable to musicians, considering the very imperfect 
data they possess on the subject. RS 





ORGANISTS. 
(From the Church Magazine.) 


A serious obstacle to the improvement of church music is the inefficiency of the 
great mass of organists, produced principally by the very inadequate salaries 
which they receive in most places. It thus becomes almost impossible in many 
cases, to secure the services of an educated musician, and the ears of the congre- 
gation are weekly tortured by the performances of some self-taught mechanic, or, 
still worse, of some school-girl, who has merely been taught to play some dozen 
country dances, on a broken-down pianoforte. It is quite certain that, under such 
saa! circumstances, church music cannot be. improved. Now, although the remed 
for this evil is not entirely in the hands of the clergy, they can do much towar 
mending matters. They always possess some influence with their parishioners ; 
and were they to exert that influence in order to obtain adequate salaries for their 
organists, and steadfastly to set their faces against the appointment of unqualified 
persons, the good effects of such a course would speedily be felt. An observation 
or two on the qualifications of organists will not be out of place here. It is com- 
monly thought that the ability to play correctly the music set before him, is all 
that is requisite in an organist; and it is considered that no very great 
musical F agape is necessary for the performance of a chant, or of a psalm 
tune. is is a most erroneous opinion. An organist ought not only to be a 
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correct performer, but a man of cultivated taste, and of correct judgment and 
feeling, able to enter fully into the meaning and spirit of the words which are 
sung. It is very evident that a psalm of praise requires to be played in a very 
different manner from a penitential psalm, and that the introduction and inter- 
ludes must be of a totally different character ; and upon the same principle, it is 
quite clear that a dashing, spirited chant, well adapted for the Te Deum or 
Jubilate, is quite unfitted for the Nunc Dimittis. This self-evident rule is, how- 
ever, in most instances, entirely disregarded; and we continually hear composi- 
tions intended to inspire feelings of joy and triumph, performed in the style of 
funeral dirges. 























































CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_——. 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the MusicaL Wor.p. 


Mk. Eprror,—As the subject of a late litigation—viz., Foreign Copyright—has been 
already mooted in your valuable journal, you will not probably object to a further 
discussion of it now that my Lord Abinger has declared that a court of equity is not 
the place to decide so important a question, but that a court of law is the place where 
only it can be decided. 

Now, Sir, if a foreigner has no right in equity, I would ask, what right he can have 
in law? for on a careful perusal of the statutes on copyright, I find that a foreign 
author is not even mentioned in them until the Act of Victoria, entitled, “ An Act to 
secure to authors, in certain cases, the benefit of International Copyright.” And the 
very preamble of this act clearly shews that foreign authors had no right, nor was it 
presumed they could have any, antecedent to this act, or why was the bill brought into 
parliament to enable them to do so? The only allusion to the works of foreign authors 
in the statutes of England is as to “ the importation of books in foreign languages.” 
The preamble of the Act of the 41st of George III., cap. 157, has these words :— 
“ Whereas, it is expedient that further protection be afforded to the authors of books, 
and purchasers of copyright of the same, in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” &c. Nothing can be clearer than that it never was intended to give protection 
to any other authors but those of Great Britain and Ireland; and that the statutes 
never contemplated giving protection to foreign authors or their assigns. It can onl 
be assumed, therefore, that a foreign author can assign any legal right to an Englis 
subject, because no such right has ever existed. It has been argued that “a foreigner 
may communicate his copyright to an English subject ;” but on what ground it has 
never been set forth ; nor how an alien can make a legal assignment of such copyright ; 
for it has been always held, that such a document is necessary to the security of a 
copyright ; and actions have terminated in the defeat of the party wanting such legal 
assignment. Then, again, we are told that an Englishman has a right to go to France 
and purchase the compositions of foreigners, and bring them to this country and pub- 
lish them. There is no doubt about his right of doing so, but he cannot make them 
his own exclusive property, simply because the laws of England will not permit him 
todo so. If a man purchases copyrights in France, or Germany, or in any other 
country, he purchases them subject to the laws of that country, and can become the 
exclusive vender only in the country where he purchases. 

France will not permit England to have any exclusive right in the works of English 
authors or their assigns there; it would be, consequently, a manifest injustice to 
English authors and their assigns to admit a French author to hold any. exclusive 
right here ; besides, it is making England tributary to France. But we may ask who 
is it that has brought this matter to its present situation, that bills must be filed in 
chancery, and actions be instituted at common law to try a question upon which, 
not even a shadow of doubt ever existed, until some over-cunning monopolist, whose 
cupidity is only to be equalled by his rapacity, suggested the idea of buying up a 
popular author’s works, and tacking on to the title page these magic words :—“ This 
work is copyright ;” and thereby alarming his brother publishers, by thus warning 
them, not to meddle with what he knew himself was an assumed right, and what their 
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fears of the expenses of the law, induced them to acquiesce in without a struggle. 
This ruse having succeeded to admiration, other parties joined in the juggle, until the 
thing became too notorious, by the assumption of copyright for so many things, for 
which no consideration but the trade price of the foreign printed copy had been given, 
that the trick was found out; and then, by way of justifying the fraud, a paltry con- 
sideration was sometimes agreed upon, and a “ memorandum of agreement” drawn up 
to give a colourable sort of pretence for asking for an injunction for piracy. Such, 
Mr. Editor, is the present state of the foreign copyright (?) matter in the music trade, 
as it respects the assumed monopoly. 

One or two observations upon the policy of this monopoly and its consequence 
will close my remarks. First, This monopoly has thrown out of employ the talents 
of many respectable musicians, who, if the assumed copyright works had been open to 
the whole trade (as they ought to have been,) would have adapted them in various 
ways, and increased the sale of the works at least twenty-fold ; this, besides the in- 
creased consumption of plates and paper, would have greatly benefited the English 
artists and engravers, and would have decreased the enormous deluge of foreign 
writers, who have been enabled to take the lead of our own, from the circumstance of 
the assumption of one, two, or three publishers, excluding the whole of the other part 
of the trade from participating in what they had an equal right to. 

No greater evidence of the foregoing facts need be adduced, than by shewing, that 
where operas have been common property, twenty times the amount has been realized 
by the whole trade and profession; this was especially the case with Der Freischutz, 
Masaniello, and Gustavus. But on the contrary, Oberon, Lestocq, La Juive, and we 
could name many others, have scarcely paid the expenses of the metal upon which 
they were engraved. 

One house alone, it is well known, has expended upwards of a thousand pounds upon 
the works of foreign authors, which have not produced them as many shillings in 
return, Monopoly has therefore defeated its own object, as it frequently does, after a 
period, in most things. Another consequence of this monopoly has been the mutila- 
tion of the composer’s works to such an extent that he would not have been able to 
have recognised his own productions, had he heard them performed when “ curtailed 
of their fair proportions.” Bui, Sir, I might go on with a catalogue of perpetrations 
as long as a rope-walk, were I to set forth all the iniquitous proceedings of these 
rapacious monopolists ; and I only draw a veil over them now, that I may not trespass 
too much upon the valuable columns of your excellent journal, with a promise, if you 
like this article, to furnish you another or two at some future period. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., PHILOMUuSsICcoO. 


[We have repeatedly said, and shewn, that our pages are open to the fair dis- 
cussion of all matters concerning the art, and those connected with it ; and te 
we do not perceive that our correspondent’s letter throws much new light upon the 
subject, yet we consider it entitled to attention, if only as a means of keeping alive 
a topic so a7 interesting to all musical persons, professional, mercantile, and 
amateur, by whose combined endeavours, we hope, ere long, to find the question 
brought to a satisfactory issue, either by common consent, or by reference to the 
legislature.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


In our Musica Wor.p of the week before last, in our Review of a Book of 
Psalmody, by Mr. W. Bradbury, of Nottingham, we omitted to take especial notice 
(that is, seriptorially) of five tunes, three by J. Ward, and two by H. Farmer. 
A correspondent having noticed this omission, with a request that we would 
review those tunes, we hasten to do so accordingly. ; 

The first Psalm of Mr. Ward is very short, containing four sections of four 
bars each. There are tautologies (or tautophonies) in both the second and third 
section,—viz., the repetitions of the dominant 7th, and common chord on the tonic 
of the key in which the section ends, which in each case take up two bars and a 
half. The second Psalm or Hymn of the same vow one contains a fault of a 
similar kind in the beginning; for instance (the Psalm is in G), the 7th in D is 
followed by the chord of E minor, which is then followed by the chord of D. 
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We do not like the cross position of the 7th at the beginning of the 3rd section, 
where the 7th on D is followed by the 4 on C. Between the last chord of the 
3rd section, and the first chord of the 4th, there is a leap of an augmented 5th in 
the counter-tenor. This is not allowable. ‘The third Psalm of the same composer 
is in no way remarkable. The ending is puerile. 

H. Farmer's first Psalm is tolerably free from harmonic errors, but not from 
errors of composition. It is divided into five sections. The Ist section ends on 
the tonic; the 2nd on the half close on the dominant, as does the 3rd; the 4th 
section ends on the tonic, as does also the 5th. ‘This is tautophonical. There is 
rather an unmelodious leap of a 7th, both ascending and descending in the treble 
of the 4th section. The second Psalm by the same gentleman, is also free from 
harmonic error, excepting that in the last bar but three or four, there is a faulty 
progression of bass and tenor, from a major 3rd to an unison. The Psalm or 
Hymn is in F major, in the modulation into the dominant at the end of the 2nd 
section, after the 4 on D with a B natural has determined the key; there are no 
less than three common chords of C (not inversions) before the section ends. 

In addition to the above, we have the same objections to make to the composi- 
tions of both these gentlemen, namely,—lIst. that arpeggios of chords are too 
much used in the upper melody, which render the harmony monotonous ; 2ndly, 
that the harmonies used are too secular; we are not for church music being 
written in the ultra-ecclesiastical school, sounding all the way through like 5ths 
and 8ths, but we do not like to hear diminished 7ths in Psalm tunes. 


Classical Practice, for Pianoforte Students. Selected From the most celebrated 
Composers, ancient and modern. Edited by William Sterndale Bennett. 


No. 4. Coventry and Hollier. 


The present Number contains a Sonata (from Op. 3) by G. F. Pinto, who was, 
as a note to the first page informs us, “an English Composer of great genius, 
who died at an early age,” (we believe about 22) in the year 1808. 

The first movement of this Sonata is remarkably brilliant, both as regards the 
passages and the harmonic combinations. 

The form of the first movement is rather peculiar; with the exception of the 
beginning of the second part, it consists entirely of the two subjects, with the 
passage leading to the half close on the dominant, and the repetition of the same 
passage in the tonic, leading to the full close at the end of the movement. The 
second movement, “ Poco Adagio affetuoso,” flows very nicely, and is very good 
practice, especially the 2nd part. e 2nd parts of both the first and second 
subject, to our ears, contain too many harmonized semitones. This, perhaps, is 
not Mr. Pinto’s fault, but rather Spohr’s, who has cloyed our appetites, and fairly 
given us a surfeit of them. The last movement, which is a “ Rondo Molto 
Allegro con Spirito,” we do not like so much as either of the two others; never- 
theless, it is much better practice. There is a looseness in writing chromatic 
appogiaturas simultaneously with diatonic essential notes of the same name, a 
want of clearness in the harmony generally, and a fantastic manner of leaping 
from key to me sepeeety without any object, which is anything but agreeable 
to us. Notwithstanding these faults, or blemishes, as they appear in our eyes, 
take the whole composition in its outline and form, it is one of which Englishmen 
have cause to be proud, more especially considering that it was written at a time 
when war had shut us out from the works of our continental musical contempo- 
raries, and when music here was in its wef earliest infancy, nay, was even hardly 
born. We are obliged to Mr. Bennett for rescuing this sonata from oblivion, 
and we hope at some future time to see more compositions from the same hand 
in this collection. 


Les emens au Salon. No. 41. Impromptu, composed by Frederic Bowen 
ewson (Professor at the Royal Academy of Music.) Wessel and Co. 


This is an impromptu of eleven pages. We recollect to have heard of a litera 
or would-be literary character, who used to spend a great part of the ny aidan 


impromptus, which were carefully noted down in hi common-place book to be 
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improvised on the first convenient opportunity. We do not mean to say that this 
is the case with the composer now under our notice. It is a lengthy movement, 
and bears evident traces of design. It is very brilliant, and as difficult as 
brilliant. Mr. J., we believe, is a good pianoforte player, and has the misfortune 
for his fingers to have outrun his theoretical babulolge In this case, the ve 
glibness of his playing is a disadvan to him; he gets over the notes wit 
such smoothness and facility, that probably neither his own ears, nor the ears of 
his friendly auditors, detect any faults. It is to this cause that we attribute 
such errors as those on which we are now about to remark, viz..—the progression 
from an augmented four to an octave in two parts by similar motion. This Mr. J. 
either likes or has not noticed, as it occurs four times. The cross resolution 
of discords, such as the seven on E, followed by the seventh on C, sharp, page 
eleven. Octaves between bass and treble, as at the last bar but one of the same 
page. We do not understand. how this last error crept in, as great care has 
evidently been taken to avoid fifths and octaves in all other places. This 
impromptu, or whatever it may be called, will make an exceedingly good exercise 
in the modern school of slinchets playing. 






















































MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
Metropolitan. 


ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 


The last performance of the students this season took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Saturday, in presence of an audience, multitudinous in number 
and critical in quality, all of whom must have retired to their homes highly 
satisfied wlth the talent displayed by the youthful artists, and still more by the 
improved selection presented to them. 

his truly fratitying concert commenced with an Overture, the composition of 
Miss Louise Bendixen,—on every account an extraordinary work. e do not 
call to mind any age effort of a female hand, for the once boasted orchestral 
attempts of Mesdlles. Bertin and Puget have long reached their predestined 
oblivion ; and, as the winged are prone to fly even before they are an it is 
fair to assume that Miss Bendixen’s rg is the only one capable of soarin 
towards the eyrie—this is, however, but a negative species of praise, and se 
as we are persuaded our fair young artist would receive with little satisfaction ; 
for we remember her performance of a pianoforte concerto in the early part of the 
season, when her evident intelligence and artistic enthusiasm led us to the 
conclusion, that she was not likely to rest contented with equivocal success—but 
the Overture claims a higher and more solid commendation—it is written upon 
the plan of the great masters, is richly harmonized, and very cleverly instru- 
mented—it is original, without touching the region of extravagance—the subjects 
are tender and melodious, the tuttes brilliant and clear, the whole vigorous, yet 
feminine—a poetical type of the mental portion of the composer's sex—the 
gathered lustre from Minerva’s shield, less fierce, but quite as bright as the 
gleams from that of AchiJles—and the total absence of ostentatious learning and 
that straining after effects which mars the efforts of many an older and prouder 
musician, gives a charm to the production at once fascinating and satisfastory, 
and renders it, as a piece of elegant artistry, alike honourable to its author's taste 
and talent. We earnestly recommend Miss Bendixen to pursue, with unabated 
ardour, the classic vein of study towards which she has an obvious bias; and we 
venture to promise her a station in the temple of Art, fully as high as her own 
sensible ambition has ever aspired to reach. 
We had also the first movement of a pianoforte Concerto, composed and executed 
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by C. J. Read—We utterly object to the performance of isolated movements— 
to us they always appear like the detached limbs and features of a drawing-lesson, 
possessing no sort of interest, however ably rendered ; and by such standard alone 
can we speak of the piece in question—it was a fair sample of academic lessoning. 
The next novelty was a benedictus, by H. Von Hoff, an exceedingly creditable 
harmonie exercise, well sung by the author, Miss Marshall, Miss Mason, and Mr. 
Ferrari. A Canzonet, by H.C. Lunn, was pleasingly warbled by Miss Steele, 
and merited the applause it obtained—and the concert terminated with a fifth 
production of the Academy,—an Overture by W. H. Goodban, giving proofs of 
correct and careful instruction, and of indigenous merit. The whole of these very 
clever specimens are most honourable to the Institution, and their individual 
authors, but criticism as well as “seer awards the laurel to Miss Bendixen. 
Besides the above, we had another broken pianoforte Concerto, by Miss Jonas— 
it was Moscheles’ in E major, in which the author’s pupil won all the approbation 
that her limited opportunity permitted—and a third, by Miss Mason, whose 
artistic promise was equally Crippled by the absurd curtailment. This latter was 
Mr. W. S. Bennett’s F minor concerto, with the lovely Barcarole, which became 
an afternoon’s doze for want of the evening wax lights of the sprightly 3rd movement. 
We hold Mr. Bennett to be most unpardonably culpable, for consenting to this 
mutilation of his own work, and injustice to his talented pupil; especially after 
the sensible example pe dae friend Mudie, at a previous concert, who positivel 
refused to let his pupil, Miss Collings, play at all, unless she could have the full 


advantage of an entire composition—we are sorry to find so good an example has 

not become a precedent. C. W. Doyle executed another flash in the pan,—the 

first movement of Rode’s violin Concerto in E minor—C. W. Doyle is evidently 

an expert violinist, but of a flash in the pan there can be no report. C, Batcheler 

and W. R. Bull attempted one of the fashionable buffooneries of music, a Pedal 

Fugue of S. Bach, for pianoforte and double bass ; such ape are, like the cele- 
u 


brated statue of Bartholomew flayed alive, in Milan, only endurable as a piece of 
anatomical correctness, and imperfectly and clumsily rendered, as on Saturday, 
are some degrees below the ludicrous, and totally out of place in an academy 
concert. 

The vocal department was well sustained by Misses Bassano, Macirone, Cole, 
Davenport, Fitzpatrick, Messrs. Cuisset, F. Cox, H. Noble, and Stretton, besides 
the singers above named; and the pieces selected were of a superior quality to. 
those usually set down for these performances, if we except the perpetrations of 
my Lord Burghersh, which, if his lordship will not submit to correction, as the 
more qualified tyros of the academy do, ought never to find a place in the 
programme, to the detriment of the pupils and the extreme annoyance of the 
audience. 

The academy ¢losed its session yesterday, and the pupils will reassemble after a 
vacation of six weeks.* 





Foreign. 
MUNICH, 


A concert is in preparation for the benefit of the poor, which excites general 
attention. It is to take place in the Odeon of this city, and will be supported. by 
an orchestra of at least five hundred; the whole juvenile performers under the 
age of fifteen, including the children of many of the principal families in Munich 
and its neighbourhood. The date is not yet fixed, but it will take place about 
the end of August. 


* The young gentlemen gave a ball and supper, last evenin ir Si 
ig, to their Sister Students—th 
entertainment was a very tasteful affair, and the merry ‘“‘ Farewell” was prolonged till dawn. . 
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Provincial. 


*,* This department of the ‘‘ MusicaAL Worup”’ is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, 
and from the letters of our country correspondents, We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 


SALISBURY. 


The Distin family, whose performances were lately so attractive, returned to this 
city last week, and were welcomed by every lover of musical talent and perfection. 
Their first entertainment this week was given at the Theatre, on Tuesday evening ; 
and a numerous and highly respectable assemblage evinced the gratification they 
enjoyed, by warm and reiterated plaudits. The Poet tells us that “ music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast ;”—it is the merit of the Distin family to delight the ear of 
the experienced musician. The skill evinced by Miss Josephine Davies, on that new, 
and very sweet instrument, the Concertina, elicited bursts of rapturous applause. In 
fact, the whole entertainment, notwithstanding the comparative disadvantage of sound 
in the Theatre contrasted with the Assembly Rooms, was the theme of general and 
unanimous admiration. 


PRESTON. 


On Sunday, the 11th inst., the new organ erected in St. Augustine’s Catholic Church, 
was “ opened” by Robert Gray, Esq., of London, under whose masterly hands the instru- 
ment fully realized the most sanguine expectations formed of its powers. Seldom have 
the public of Preston had such an opportunity of hearing the noblest of in8truments 
under the hands of an eminent performer, unfettered by ignorant fanaticism and unre- 
strained by shallow conceit. The service was highly calculated for the development 
of the quality of the instrument, and for the display of the genius of the organist,—now 
calling for the loud Ay YI pealing of the “ Gloria,” and anon for the solemn slow 
movement of the “Agnus Dei.” Mr. say (whe is a perfect enthusiast in his profession) 
fulfilled the duties of his office in a style that called forth the unqualified admiration of 
the crowded congregation, and displayed the various stops of the organ in the most 
beautiful manner. His manipulation was surprisingly brilliant, and shewed his mastery 
over the practical parts of his profession. Of the different stops,—each so perfect in 
its character,—it would be difficult to select the best; but if we might give an opinion 
as to which appeared to us the most unique, we should say the magnificent “hautboy,” 
in the swell, exceeds, in delicacy and fulness of tone, any we have previously heard. 
The pedal notes are extremely fine, even in power, and remarkably prompt to the 
touch of the performer; of ample volume to support the most elaborate structure of 
harmony which may be raised above them, yet so round and mellow as to form a 
beautiful accompaniment to the soft notes of the swell and choir organ. The music 
chosen for the morning service was selected as follows: the “ Kyrie,” “Credo,” and 
“ Agnus Dei,” from Haydn’s Mass, No. 3; the “ Gloria,” from Haydn, No. 6 ; and the 
“Sanctus” from the Requiem of Mozart. The pieces were performed in the most 
beautiful style by the choir of the church, under the superintendence of Mr. Woollman, 
the regular at of the place. The “ Benedictus,” sung as a quartett by Miss 
Bamber, Miss Doran, Mr. Anderton, and Mr. Shepherd, was especially worthy of praise. 
Mass was sung by the Rev. T. Kiernan, assisted by the other functionaries of the altar, 
and an eloquent and impressive sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Dr. Butler, of 
Liverpool. In the evening, among other pieces, “The Heavens are telling,” from the 
Creation, and Handel’s sublime “ Hallelujah!” were well sung; and a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. T. Kiernan,—suitable to the occasion, and encouraging to those 
persons anxious to assist in promoting the general interests and prosperity of the church 
and its services. The collections amounted to the handsome sum of £90. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the committee of management for the liberality and judgment 
they have displayed, in procuring, regardless of expense, the erection of a really good 
organ; an instrument equal to any of its size in the county, an honour to the builder, 
and a distinguished ornament to the edifice in which it is placed. We congratulate 
Mr. Gray in having, with so much satisfaction to the committee, erected, for the first 
time amongst us, a splendid monument of his professional genius; and we sincerely 
hope, as we doubt not, that other places of worship in the town, will be enriched by 
similar specimens of his unrivalled skill. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft, Mr. F. Shrival, and Mr. Halford, have given three 
concerts during last week at the Theatre, which have passed off with considerable 
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éclat. Mrs. Croft has added fresh laurels to her previously acknowledged fame in this 
town. If we might mention which we consider as amongst her best efforts, we should 
say that the pretty ballad, “Sweetly o’er my senses stealing,” and “ Wapping old 
stairs,” not forgetting “ Kate Kearney,” for although Mrs. Waylett has sung it here so 
well and so often, yet it lost nothing in the hands of Mrs. Croft. Mr. Alban Croft 
acquitted himself with great talent in several duetts and trios with Mr. Shrival and 
Mr. Halford—he sang the “ Rover’s Bride” with great feeling and pathos, and elicited 
a most enthusiastic and rapturous encore. Mr. Shrival sang a ballad, “There was a 
time,” &c., with much feeling ; also, a ballad, entitled, “ Meet me, my love,” the music 
by Mr. A. Croft, which was well received, and met witha hearty encore. Mr. Halford 
sang a ballad, both music and words of which were of his own composition, “ Fairest 
maiden, I adore thee,” which bids fair to be a favourite with the public, 





PHiscellancous. 


TEsTiMonIAL To Mr. T. Cooxe.—The members of the Lane Theatrical 
Fund, have voted a silver vase, of the value of fifty guineas, to Mr. T. Cooke, for 
his services in getting up and conducting the musical arrangements of their Annual 
Dinner, during a long succession of years. There are few in the profession who 
have received so many similar marks of honourable approval, and none who more 
entirely merit them. 

Mosicau Antiquarian Socrety.—We are requested to correct a mis-state- 
ment in our last. It was Mr. Horsley and not Mr. Hogarth, who proposed the 
resolution now passed into a law, that copies of the works printed by the Society 
should be presented to the libraries of several musical institutions abroad. The 
measure is a judicious one, and the merit of its suggestion should be given to its 
proposer. x 

Mr. Wirson.—This gentleman has been appointed the Musical Director of the 
Catholic Chapel, in Moorfields, vice Mr. A. Novello. 

Proposep Fricut or THE Sincinc Brrps.—The Italian Opera will close on 
the 14th of August, when Madame Grisi and a part of the corps are to perform 
operas at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin ; another section is 
advertized to give concerts at several of the midland towns; and Mesdames 
Persiani and Viardot Garcia, with Signor Tamburini, are engaged for the 
Gloucester Festival, the only one at present settled for this season. 

Loquaciovs Onor.—Signor Ferlendi, when in England, performed upon an 
oboe in the Opera-house, one of the joints of which was formed of leather, which 
he twisted or contracted in a way so like the windpipe, that he produced a talking 
tone much resembling the human voice. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Italian Opera—this Evening, ray, Tuesday. 


Concerts d’Eté at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—every Evening. 

Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. 

Operas at the Surrey Theatre—every night. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is ly 
stated that the ‘‘ Musica, Wor.p ” is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
— gone row gm ye supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 

ve ies same evening’s 
pore ng ooals sees 4 ry g’s post, or through their respective agents in the 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 

sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
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single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., _ 


must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
Musicat Wor.p Orrics, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“An Amateur Tenor,””—has he never read the note at the head of our Provincial page? We 
cannot account for provincial arithmetic. We have turned over more than six monthly numbers 
without discovering the tautology he alleges against us. 

‘A sincere Lover of Music.” The work he mentions is the highest and newest of its class; 
hence, the best for one who can fly and would soar. 

“* Mr. Chappell” will receive a note. 

“G.R.” The list would only be valuable if entire and complete ; we therefore decline inserting 
it, with thanks. 

“ A Subscriber.” We earnestly desire to be serviceable to all votaries of music, and particularly 
to such as are strugglers against prejudice or are in obscurity ; we readily increase the publicity of 
notices of provincial performances, which appear in the country journals. 

“* Mr. Rohiffs”’ shall hear from us. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. : Osborne, G. A.—Fantasia from La Fa- 
Diabelli—Gemma di Vergy, Book 1 - Mills| _ Vorite, op.40 - - Chappell 
a Ditte Book? Ditto | Hanten, F.—Twenty-five Etudes, op. 114 Ditto 
MISCELLANEOUS. HARP AND PIANO. 
Le Delizie dell’ Italia, Select Italian Me- Labarre, (Th.)—Duo from Le Brasseur 
lodies for violoncello and piano, by W. de Preston, op.95 - - - - Ditto 
Lovell Phillips and J. Clinton. No. 1, VOCAL. 
Ah! se d’amor potessi. No. 2, Se di - 
regnar desio. No. * Mala sola obimé Schubert. — Ave Maria, (with French 
sonio - - - Wessel words) - - . - - - Ditto 
Philomele, Collection “a Songs with Guglielmo, P.—Benedetto il giorno e 
guitar accompaniment, No. 50, Dormez Yora - - - - Ditto 
mes chers amours - - Ditto | Lover, S.—Melody, Song - - Ditto 
Les Delices de Schubert, No. 1, Melodies Creyghton.—I will arise, anthem, Soar 
gracieuses, for violoncello and heme voices - - - Mills 
by S. Lee ew Ditto | Schubert.—La douce paix (L’Attent) - Ditto 
Ditto Ditto, for tute a and piano, by Marras.—Al ciel volgiamo, Notturno - Ditto 
J. Sedlatzek - - . Ditto | Ricci—Ah! mio ben, Aria.-  - - Ditto 











This day is published, in 3 vols., post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 


Mesic AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY: a Series of Tra- 
velling Sketches of Art and Society. By H. F. Cuorey, Esq., Author of “ Conti,” &c,— 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. 





A YOUTH, aged 18, who has served five years in the Musical Profession, (par- 

ticularly to the study of the Pianoforte) wishes to place himself for two years with a Professor, 
to complete his studies, and to whom his present knowledge may be an acquisition. Address, 
Mr. Ward, at Mr. Lavenu’s Music Warehouse, 28, New Bond-street, London. 





WANTED for a Cathedral, a young man possessing a deep mellow Bass voiee, 
eae — a competent knowledge of Music. For particulars, apply to Mr. Perkins, Organist, 
's, Somerset. 





ES SACRED MUSIC, for Private Families and Schools, by Epwarp CuareE, 

i.e.:—A Simple Guide to Chanting, 8s.; fourth edition of his Psalmody, 3s. ; Sacred Harmony, 
to follow the same work, 4s.; Beauties of Handel, 13 songs, 6s. ; all Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral 
Songs, set to music, 6s. ; 12 Sacred a, words from the Church of England Magazine, 5s.; and 
Viner’s 100 Psalms and Hymns, for one, two, three, and four vam, dedicated to the Bishop of 
Exeter, 12s. 


CHOOL MUSIC :—Second Edition of Hamilton’s Musical Grammar of 278 pages, 
8s.; 13th edition of his Dictionary of 2000 Musical Terms, with Appendix, containing 500 other 
words, by J. Bishop, 1s.; 7th edition of his Catechism of Thorough Bass, 2s.; Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. ; 
grd edition Catechism on Singing, 3s. ; ditto for Violin and Violoncello, each ‘Is. 3 7th edition of the 
celebrated Cate:hism of the Rudiments of Music, by Jas. — 1s.; Czerny’s Letters on Piano 
Playing, 48. ; ditto on Thorough Bass, 4s. ; ditto Exercises, 4s. London, Printed only by Messrs. 
Cocks and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, Music Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
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BY HIS LATE MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Veal bolpery AND COMPANY respectfully beg to submit the following list of 
prices of their New Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest improvements, particularly 
wrought iron string plates, wrought iron bracings over the sounding-board, and an additional iron 


bar on and under the wrest plank. : 
Also, their Newly toventel Sounding Board, for which they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal 


Letters Patent, dated 1st November, 1833, and which has been admitted by the first professors to be 
the most important improvement ever applied to Pianofortes, producing a more full and equal qua- 
lity of tone, and being on a principle somewhat similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its 
resiliency or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably the case with sounding boards 
on the old construction, and are therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates than any 


pianofortes hitherto made. 
BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
OCTAVES. OCTAVES. 


Particularly adapted for singing, — vig = 
high, and being veneered and polished a’ e é 
cm, can be placed in any part of the room. nner aw | with ae = : 

Mahogan 40 to 50 guineas. 

Rosewood .. 60°... | SEMI GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 

Mahogany with grand action. . ase OCTAVES. 

Rosewood ditto 60.. 90 to 110 guineas. 

500... 9B. te 


120 to 140 guineas. 
O85. 





Rosewood ditto 
N.B. ZEITTER and Co. engage to keep all instruments purchased of them in tune for six months, 
free of expense, in London, and to exchange them, if returned to them free of carriage, within the 


same time. 
4 and 5, New CAVENDISH STREET, PoRTLAND PLAcE, LONDON. 





Now Ready, 


THE MIRROR, Vol. I. for 1841. 


Price 5s. 6d. boards. 


Embellished with an Engraved Portrait of the late MR. WILBERFORCE, and 
Forty-Six ENGRAVINGS on Woon, by Landells, Dodd, Lee, Whimper, Nicholls, &c. 


THE MIRROR of 24th July contains an Engraving, by E. LAanpEL1s, of the 
celebrated Painting in the NaTionaL GALLERY, 
“THE BLIND FIDDLER,” 
Painted by the late Sir Davin Wikre. 


Proof Impressions of “ THe Buinp Frippier,” on tinted plate paper, price 3d. 
Proof Impressions of the Launcn of THE TRAFALGAR, on tinted plate paper, price 2d. 


H. Cunningham, Publisher, 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 





London : Printed by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, of No. 7, Princes Street, in the parish of Saint Luke, 
Chelsea, (at the office of T. C. SaviLt, No. 107, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster,) and published by him at the Orrick or THE 
Musica Wortp, No. 1, St. MARTIN’s PLACE, TRAFALGAR Square, in the said parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, all in the county of Middlesex. — Thursday, 
July 15, 1841. Sold also by 

CHAPPELL, Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
D’ALMAINE and Co., Soho Square. OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 

C. W. MANBY, Fleet Street. JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 

J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. W. ETHERINGTON, Richmond. 

MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. ARNOLD and SON, Liverpool. 

JOHANNING, 122, Great Portland Street. SIMS and DINHAM, Manchester. 

MILLS, Bond Street. WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham. 





